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The only available references to central government 
policy with respect to our air transport system in Canada are 
found in ae Trans-Canada Airlines Act of 1937, the policy 
statement of the Minister of Transport on October 20th 
1966, when he dealt with the Regional Air Carrier pete. and | 


in the National Transportation Act, assented to in February 1967. 


Under the Trans-Canada Airlines Act authority was 
conferred upon Air Canada in the following manner: 
"The Governor in Council may authorize the Minister to 
enter into a contract with the Gone ned on (to be know 
as the Trans-Canada contract) for the organization, 
operation and Mere Wicsph lh by the Corporation of lines 
of aircraft (to be know as the Trans-Canada Lines) 
for the speedy and efficient transport of passengers, 
and goods across Canada and between and within the 
several provinces thereof, and between points in Canada 
and points outside of Canada,.over routes wholly within 


or partly within and partly outside of Canada". 


The Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers of 


October 1966 by the Minister of Transport stated: 


"The role of regional air carriers is to operate 
local tor ‘regtonaliroutes® 4 & IQ Oo, aagaes itd Yat 1 
and to provide regular and scheduled service into the 


North". 


The National Transportation Act declares: 

"That an economic, efficient and adequate transpor- 
tation system making the best use of all available modes 
of transportation at the lowest total cost is essential 
to protect the interests of the users of transportation 
and to maintain the economic well-being and growth of 
Canada, and that these objectives are most likely to be 
achieved when all modes of transport are able to compete 
under conditions ensuring that having due regard to 
national policy and to legal and constitutional require- 
ments 

(a) regulation of all modes of transport will not 
be of such a nature as to restrict the ability 
of any mode of transport to compete freely with 
any other modes of transport; 

(b) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, 
bears a fair proportion of the real costs of 
the resources, Fusrune tas and services provided 


that mode of transport at public expense; 


(c) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, 
receives compensation for the resources, facilitik 
and services that it is required to provide as 
an imposed public duty; and 

(ad) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, 
carries traffic to or from any point in Canada 
under tolls and conditions that do not constitute 
(i) an unfair disadvantage in respect of any 

such traffic beyond that disadvantage in- 
herent in the location or volume of the 
traffic, the scale of operation connected 
therewith or the type a traffic or senvice 
involved or 
(ii) an undue obstacle to the interchange of 

commodities between points in Canada or 
unreasonable discouragement to the 
development of primary or secondary in- 
dustries or to export trade in or from any 
region of Canada or to the movement of 
commodities through Canadian ports; 

and this Act is enacted in accordance with and for the 

attainment of so much of these objectives as fall within 

the purview of subject matters under the jurisdiction of 


Parliament relating to transportation." 


Within this framework of policy which gives no recogni- 
tion to the essential social role of transportation in the North, 
air services in and to the Northwest Territories have been 
established over the years on an ad-hoc basis Gnaceees by much 
planning or direction from the government. only in the last three 
to five years has eet. been evidence of planning by the private 


sector. and some government agencies. 


ePatoLreMriy air-routes into and within the Canadian North 
nave developed in a South-North direction, following the natural 
lines of supply of major fnduer ria? or military projects from 
Southern manufacturing or population centers to distribution 
centers in the North. In this way they have initially satisfied 
only two of the cs 28 objectives of Northern activity, ie., the 
defense requirement, and the economic activity associated with 
resource exploration. The social objectives associated with 
human resources in the Arctic, and the material needs of its 
indigenous population and their future as Canadian citizens were 
initially served by such air-routes only as a secondary objective, 
and almost on an incidental basis. Where such air-routes have 
been developed as unit toll services (1) on a scheduled basis 
with reasonable frequency, they have gradually become essential 
to the social well being of persons living in the Canadian North. 


(lL) “Ae ToL Service are services for which charges are establi- 
shed per unit carried: ie. per passenger or per lb of freight. 
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Three major Northern air services supplying the needs of the 
Eastern, the Central, the Western and the High Arctic have been 


developed in this fashion (see Map No. 1). 


The air-route between Edmonton - Yellowknife - 
Inuvik/Cambridge. Bay, one of the oldest established aerial 
supply routes into the Rectic, sections of which operated on 
a scheduled isereuls as early as 1946, initially served the 
concentration of resource exploration in the Great Slave 
“Lake area, the military objectives associated with the CAE BL 
of Cambridge Bay as a Western dup Ty distribution point for 
the DEW-Line (1) and the logistic needs of the population 
Berea tration in the Mackenzie River delta and along the 


Mackenzie River generally. 


Air service between Montreal - Fort Chimo - Frobisher 
Bay and Resolute Bay has developed along similar lines. While 
initially serving mainly the resource exploration objectives 
on the Ungava Peninsula, the pated Was soon extended to 
Frobisher Bay, briginally the distribution base for the Eastern 
sector of the DEW-Line and now the. main center of government 


activity in the Eastern Arctic. In the early ‘Sixties this 


(1) Distant Early Warning Line. 
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route was extended further to Hall Beach and Resolute Bay, center 
of the Joint Arctic Weather Station System, and jump-off base 

for the first phase of oil exploration activity in the High 


Arctic, 


Service from Winnipeg through Churchill is the main 
aerial ane route to the parieae | North or the Keewatin 
district. Originally, the service supported primarily a 
variety of economic activities connected with the Port of 
Churchill including the military and scientific activity there. 
Today its primary function is the support of the population in 


the Keewatin district. 


The development pattern of all three routes has at 


least four things in common: 


Firstly: They have all developed along the supply lines 
of major projects associated with military or 


economic objectives in the Arctic. 


secondly: They have all developed from sporadic charter 
services in their initial stage to scheduled 
service with gradually increased frequency. The 
transition from charter service to scheduled 


service has in most cases been brought about either 


by the fact that the size of the projects served, 
soon made the "one shipper - one consignee" concept 
impractical,)or.by the. fact that the projects 
served required ancilliary services which could 

no longer be matched with the EA renee Le of the 
charterer. But whatever the cause, the transition 
from, charter. to, schedule;has.produced results 
hardly imagined at the outset. Mail began to move 
along the scheduled routes bringing the advantage 
of Perintic iene service to people which before 
had relied on the occasional eleerse flight: tor 
contact with the South. Food, dry goods, and other 
necessities of subsistence were landed at Northern 
centers with sufficient regularity to make it 
possible to Pe. their distribution to smaller 
surrounding communities. Scheduled air services 

of the feeder-line variety are now established at 
Frobisher Bay, Resolute Bay, Churchill, Yellowknife 
and Inuvik, serving a total of fifty-one communities 
in the Northwest Territories with DC-3 aircraft and 
with turbo-prop equipment such as the Skyvan and 
the; Twin-Otter. 2(see: Table I) Medical and administrz 


tive services have developed along the three major 


Thirdly: 


Fourthly: 


Arctic supply routes and a pool of skills and 
knowledge connected with work in the Canadian Arctic 
has be ckpis oneal itself at or close to the Southern 
base of these routes. The extent to which this is 
true can be seen from the fact that the majority 

of passenger travel on the main Arctic supply routes 
is en-route traffic and originates or terminates 

ac, or close to the Southern base of these routes. 


(see table nc 15 273%% 


All three main routes are today operated with modern 
jet or turbo-prop equipment. There are no communi- 


ties of a similar size to Frobisher Bay, Yellowknife, 


-or Inuvik in the South today which have the benefit 


of comparable regularly scheduled jet service. 


All three routes have developed to the point where 
they are an integral and important part of life 
in the North and are essential to Northern develop- 


ment. 


With the introduction of jet aircraft on the main Northern 


supply routes in 1968, the character of Northern air transportation 


has changed dramatically. 


Pacific Western Airlines and Nordair both use the Boeing 
aot airplane Benverti pie to part cargo - part passenger configu- 
ration and capable of landing on gravel runways on their Northern 
scheduled services. This equipment has introduced reliability to 
the Arctic not previously envisaged and'has provided a whole new 


concept of air transportation in the North. 


Where only two years ago scheduled service between 
Frobisher Bay and Montreal operated three times a week and would 
take six to seven hours with piston engine aircraft such as the 
Dc-4, DC-6 or Super Constellation this same trip now takes 
three hours on board a modern jet liner and frequency is six times 
per week. veh once a trip from a Coastal settlement in the 
Western Aiea Edmonton was dependent on ee sporadic operation 
of a Pheer flight to a point where connection to a flight South 
was available, this same trip can today be made on a scheduled 
basis over its entire length. Whexecance foodstuéfs cand perishables 
had to be unloaded by hand, exposing goods to severe temperature 
conditions, today the modern freight handling equipment assures 


the transfer from aircraft to warehouse with minimum exposure to 


the elements. 


The benefits which derive from frequency of scheduled air 


service, not only froma point of view of logistics but also from 
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a social point of view, are well know and particularly well 


understood in the North. 


The Federal Government, through its regulatory agency, 
the Air Transport Committee of the Canadian Transport Commission, 
formely the Air Transport Board, has until recently played a 
passive role in the development of Northern air services. In 1968, 
under the Chairmanship of the Honourable J.W. Pickersgill, a 
series of hearings were held by the Air Transport Committee in 
Yellowknife and Frobisher Bay, to review the requirements for 
and adageey of existing and proposed commercial air services and 
to consider some seven specific applications for licences or 
anieiaiachee’2 of licences for the operations of commercial air services 
in this area. This represented the first Hearing of a Committee of 
the Canadian Transport Commission to be held in the Northwest 
névvineities | subsequent Kepethe Committee issued a Decision, 
entitled "General Conclusions of the Air Transport Committee 
Resulting from the Conduct of a Review of the Commercial Air 
Services in the Northwest Territories", in which Ke recognized 
the benefits of scheduled air services and contrasted them to 
charter operations in these words: "If economical, viable air 
services are to be developed and maintained in the Northwest 
Térritoxvies at follows that departments and agencies of govern- 
ment should, wherever possible, use the regular air services in 
the North and that short-term economies which might result from 


chartering services from southern Canada should be balanced 


Peal 


against the long-term economy of having efficient and economical 
services available to the North on a year-round basis." In this 
same decision Le 6768 interest to note that the Committee also 
recognized that an East to West service linking Frobisher Bay 
and Yellowknife would be desirable, if economically feasible. 
But, at the same time emphasized that such a route would not be 
eligible for subsidy either then or in the foreseeable future. 
The Committee also observed that: "Historically, the basis of 
air service in the North is that of three regional carriers, 

one operating from Montreal to the ddsedei Arctic, another from 
Winnipeg to the Central Arctic, -and the third pres Edmonton to 
the Mackenzie Valley and the Coppermine area. All three services 
are essential to effective air service within the Northwest 
Territories. It is, therefore, a great inbovedace that these 


carriers remain economically viable". 


In the light of this pertinent observation and directive, 
it is surprising that the Federal Government is ie cyeay? involved 
in Northern air-freighting and transport operations ona ciara 
Gb COntEac. Ddsis CHNrougn 1Us Crown Corporation, Eldorado Mining, 
as well as through its substantial participation in Panarctic's 


oil exploration programme. 
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There are still many, perhaps too many, air services in 
the North operated on a regular or irregular basis by charter 
or contract. These services are operated for the convenience and 
benefit of one customer, and while they may offer some rate 
advantages to this customer, they are of no social benefit to 
the area which they serve. A case in point is the lateral DEW- | 
Line. resupply operation, which for many years has linked the 
Eastern and Western Arctic. As it serves ibdeagu needs exclusively, 
this service has done nothing towards developing the East-West air 
service link now sought by the government of the Northwest 


TECEGLEGGLES. 


Contract operations such as the DEW-Line do not appear to 
warrant the use. of modern aircraft as the operation to this day 
utilizes Dc-4, C-46 and DC-3 aircraft, although it has been 
demonstrated how the DEW-Line resupply could be accomplished using 
a combination of available scheduled services with modern jet 


equipment and to a much lesser degree charter aircraft. 


Also management personnel of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development and now those of the Northwest 
Territorial Government and the Department of National Health and 


Welfare historically have used charter. flights for their regular 


Booe 
inspection trips. In addition, the government uses military 
transport for "VIP" visitors or for special trips.in.many cases 


where scheduled services are available. 


So long as these practices continue the by-product 
benefits to the residents of the North, which flow from 
scheduled air services will not be realized and the longer it 


will take to "open up the North". 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, it must also be stated 
that during the last two years government WE have made 
increased use of scheduled services fie movement of cargo North 
on a regular basis throughout the year. However, a substantial 
amount of cargo still moves by sea in the two to three 
months that the ports — free of ice. It must be assumed that the 
decision not to make more use of the available air services is 
based mainly on the cost differential between air and sea. But, 
if a proper air transport system with lower unit rates is to 
emerge in the North consideration wild have to be given to moving 
more cargo by air. The increase in cargo movement would eventually 
result in a decrease in the cost per unit, as it would permit the 
Northern Carrier to make more efficient use of the productivity 


of his jet aircraft. Consideration will also have to be given to 
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the recommendations of Air Transport Committee Decision No. 2624 
particularly where it suggests that departments and agencies of 
government should, whenever possible, make use of the regular air 
services provided in the North. However, this should also include 
the use of scheduled services by Crown Corporations and Military 
Agakoieene Only ONE such planned use of the existing transport 
Pee eee will it be possible to build up a system of scheduled 


services from which the maximum social and economic benefits for 


the North will results 


The importance of improving aids to Air Navigation and 
introducing weather reporting services so as to achieve more 
reliability in the Air Service provided with smaller aircraft to 
the more isolated settlements in the North are covered by separate 
“papers but brief mention is made here of these matters. In 
Decision Serial No. 2624, the Committee noted that aids to aerial 
navigation did not exist over a considerable part of the most 
direct route between Yellowknife and Frobisher, and it seemed to 
the Committee that careful study should be given by the Commission 
in consultation with the Department of Transport to the relative 
cost and benefits of providing such aids. To our knowledge only 
few steps have been taken to improve Air Navigation facilities 


in this area nor has the recommended study commenced. 


In the Decision previously referred to, the Canadian 
Transpo¥e Commission recognized the need for airport improvement, 
when it pointed out that: "One of the difficulties of providing 
Bconomiyels efficient and adequate service in the Northwest 
Territories is the © excites in many of the settlements, of airstrips 
available on a year-round basis. It is the intent of the Commission 
to have consultations with the Research Divis ion of the Commission 
and other appropriate Petes Government Departments on this 
subject.". Some action has taken place since this Decision, but 
there is still much room for iiank velnenitn, Except at main airports 
such as Frobisher, Resolute, Inuvik and Yellowknife the airports 
are not under the management of the Ministry of Transport. Some 
airports which are used for scheduled air services are under 
United States Air Force control and some are under Northwest 
Territories Government jurisdiction, others have been developed 
and are maintained at least in part on a voluntary basis by 


local residents. 


A programme for the improvement of certain airports was 


announced by the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


on June 8th. Design is by the Ministry of Transport and 
construction is carried out by the engineers of the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Priorities have been set by Dat. AN De fend 
work has already .commenced at Pangnirtung, a settlement which 
currently has a perfectly adequate airstrip of 1700 feet in 
length and is receiving scheduled service three times weekly 
with aircraft capable of STOL performance. On the other hand 
at least two Northern settlements which at present do not have 
any airstrips at all, namely Port Burwell and Lake Harbour, 


are not included in the programme. 


The Northwest Territories of Canada with an area of 
approximately 1,200,000 square ‘giles and a population of only 
32,000 (1) is the largest under developed area at least in the 
Western World. The users syaaene operators of the transport 
systems in the Canadian North are greatly concerned over the 


large sums of the Canadian taxpayer's money being spent on aid 


(1) 1969 estimates as per 1969 Annual Report of the Government 
of the Northwest Territories. 
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to so called under-developed countries both as direct foreign 

aid and through the medium of the International Development 

oe One must wonder whether the allocation of a small 

percentage of such foreign aid funds to Northern Airports, aids 

to navigation and if necessary assistance towards the development 

of a transportation network spanning our entire North country would not 


be more advantageous to Canadians. 


While the introduction of modern equipment and the 
establishment of scheduled ae aah g isolated settlements together 
with Be esktendi frequency between: North and ekth has resulted in 
an overall reduction in the cost of transportation,these benefits 
are sometimes overshadowed by the fact that fares and rates 
for Northern air services are generally higher hn those for 
sentra mileage in the South. It is sometimes not recognized 
that practically all elements of cost of airplane operation in the 
North are considerably higher than in the South. For example: 

Fuel costs as much as 78 percent more than at points in 
Southern Canada (1); labour costs inflated by Nominesh Sec 
and other fringe benefits; low utilization of ground equipment 
(1) At Frobisher Bay, jet fuel Fahectetes on domestic flights costs 

78 percent more than in Montreal. The average cost for 
turbo-fuel to the three Regional Carriers providing Northern 
services is 40 percent higher than the average cost of turbo- 


fuel to CPAir and Air Canada. (Source DBS Catalogue No. 
51-002, January - March 1970) 
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and station personnel caused by low flight frequencies and 
steadily increasing station costs in the ‘North brought about by 
the gradual increase of the cost of all dafubee dt from airport 


charges and electricity to garbage disposal. 


Northern rate structures also reflect such anomalies 
experienced in Northern transportation Bs uni-directional 
freight traffic flow and Sienifice cero variations in load 
factors. The cost-contributing aspects of seasonal variation in 
utilization of equipment on vopmens services exceeding +20 
percent and -20 percent of the average is obvious. Various 
devices have been used to equalize this = isaeen utilization. 
Nordair has achieved some success to equalize this by attracting 
to. ann movement a sizeable portion of supplies previously moved 
by sealift. Nordair achieved this through a combination of 
incentive rate structures, combined with transportation cost 
ecqnenmims ageoe lated with reduced inventory and warehousing 
costs, reduced handling and spoilage, and reduced packaging 
requirement; all of which would derive from an even year-round 
air supply programme. This year-round flow of traffic permits 
rate levels substantially lower than what is customary where 


seasonal traffic prevails. Nordair's ton/mile revenue, as a 


Pic? 

Ae of its incentive rate structure, is 32 percent lower than 
the average for the Regional Carriers Gl Unfortunately, even 
this incentive rate structure has not eliminated seasonal traffic 
altogether, mainly because traditional purchasing practices are 
SGt 11 partially meeting sealift requirements. Therefore, 
Northern carriers must compensate the resultant problem of seasonal 
and periodic under-utilization of their equipment on scheduled 
services to and from the North on weekdays by operating charters 
to the South on weekends. In fact, if this kind of additional 
Beis catian were not eee service, as we know it today, 


would. not be-~available,-at-least,;in:the Eastern Arctic. 


The cost of Northern operations must also reflect the 
distance of alternate airports from the intended destination 
insofar as this requires the carrying of fuel reserves which 


reduce the payload and the productivity of the aircraft. 


The foregoing makes it clear, that Northern rates are 
established as a direct function of the costs which are experienced 
in this type of operation, and, fares and rates PLS come down, 
ta So ways are found to reduce costs. It is possible that in some 


areas efficiency could be improved, even though on the average 


the Regional carriers providing Northern service are quite 


CLitebeseGataipguserNo..5l-00) (July 1970),.Table 5;,.item.25. 
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efficient, and, in certain respects more. so than the trunk lines 
operating in the South (1). But some of the elements of cost 

are outside of the control of the carriers, for example, the cost 
of depreciation of equipment and the financing charges are both 


extremely high and are related to the capital cost of the aircraft. 


This capital cost of jet aircraft is therefore worthy of 
consideration. They cost about $6,000,000. per unit including 
spare parts, handling equipment, special tools and sales tax. 
The €ifaHeats of these aircraft has placed great strain on the 
resources and credit available to regional carriers. The cost 
of financing to regional carriers is approximately 104% which is 
4% more than the cost of Air Canada's aircraft financing because 
the rate charged that Crown Corporation by the government is 


65%. 


A similarly ironic situation is, that it is not possible 
for a Canadian Air Carrier Operating in the North to purchase the 
DHC-6 Twin-Otter, a Canadian developed and manufactured aircraft, 
ideally suited for short airstrip operation, on terms as favorable 
as are available to a foreign buyer through the facilities of the | 
Export Credit Insurance Corp., a Canadian Crown Corporation... 

(1) Operating Revenue per Employee for Air Canada and CPAir during 


the first seven months of 1970 was $15,570., while the three 
Regionals serving the North averaged $19,750. per employee. 
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If this aircraft had been in use in the Canadian North before it 
' was in use in foreign countries, its Beate sales might have 
been favorably influenced and it could have had a profound 
influence upon the earlier mentioned airport development 


programme in the North. 


Acquisition of equipment is an area in which the Federal 
Government recognized the desireability of assisting Regional 
Carriers providing air service in the North. The ri ee of 
Transport in the Summary of the October 1966 Statement of 
Principles stated: 

“Steps will be taken to assist regional carriers to 

deal with acquisition of aircraft by development of a 
scheme for consultation between government and the 
carriers regarding plans for oak aircraft; and by a 
special Giachigation designed to explore the possibility 
of developing a joint approach to this problem on the 


part of the carriers." 


No such assistance has been forthcoming, nor, to our 
knowledge is it under consideration. The climate, in fact, 
created to a large degree by the inconsistent application and the 


sporadic implementation of the Regional Air Carrier Policy has 


Pines 
made the profitability of the Northern Air Carriers unattractive 
to the investing public which in turn has made the financing 


of new ‘aircrate hotn’ costly*and’ dirrveuler 


In summary, the Regional Carriers providing scheduled 
air services to ante the North occupy a position of considerable 
| importance to Canada as a “whole and tothe’ vast area ior the 
Northwest Territories in particular. It is apparent from the 
foregoing that Northern transportation would benefit from a 
closer working Fe aod, te between the carriers and both the 
Central government and the government oerere Northwest Territories. 
Lee deraainy apparent that the economic health of the carriers 
should be of prime concern if “they are “to‘indintaiy Ghe*capability 


of providing adequate air services to the North. 


The Ministry of Transport, the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northérn Development and the Governments of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories must therefore be congratulated 
to organize and call together at this time this Arctic Transpor- 
tation Conference to discuss Northern Transportation and hopefully 


resolve the problems which are besetting it today. 
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TABLE I 


UNIT TOLL SERVICES AVAILABLE FROM MAJOR DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


IN THE NORTH 


(1) 


re A 


Inuvik, NeWie bie 
(serves 9 different 


communities) 


Yellowknife 
(serves 16 differ- 
ent communities) 


(1) 


Fort McPherson 
Aklavik 

Arctic Red River 
Tuktoyaktuk 


Old Crow 
Sachs Harbour 
Clinton Creek 
Tuktoyaktuk 
Dawson 


Mayo 
Dawson 


Coppermine 


_ Holman Island 


Hope Lake 

Port Radium/Sawmill 
Bay 

Coppermine 

Holman Island 

Melville Island 

Lady Franklin 

Cambridge Bay 


Fort Simpson 
Wrigley 
Norman Wells 


Fort Resolution 
Fort Smith 
Fort Chipewyan 


Cambridge Bay 
Resolute Bay 
Snowdrift 
Fort Reliance 


Air Transport Committee, 1970. 


(2) 


Based on published schedules. 


Pacific Western Airlines 


Northward Aviation Ltd 
w 0 te 


1) Ul 
tt iL 


Great Northern Airways 
1] iT) iT] 


Northward Aviation Ltd 
‘Ty ii] ii 


North West Territorial 
Airways Ltd 


(2) 


Ptarmigan Airways Ltd 
i ] 


"Directory of Canadian Commercial Air Services," Canadian Transport Commission, 


Churchill 
(serves 8 differ- 
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ent communities) 


Resolute Bay 
(serves 9 differ- 


ent communities 
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Eskimo Point . 
Whale Cove 


Chesterfield Inlet 


Rankin Inlet 
Baker Lake 
Coral Harbour © 
Repulse Bay 
Hall Beach 


Broughton Island 
Pangnirtung 

Cape Dyer 

Cape Dorset 
Coral Harbour 
Clyde River 
Igloolik 

Hall Beach 


Lake Harbour 
Wakeham Bay 


Mould Bay 


_Isachsen 


Eureka 

Arctic Bay 

Grise Fjord 

Pond Inlet 
Melville Island 
Strathcona Sound 
Mayda Lake 
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TABLE II. 


ORIGIN & DESTINATION OF PASSENGERS 
TRAVELLING ON MAJOR NORTHERN SUPPLY 
ROUTES IN 19696)? 
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1. Montreal - Fort Chimo - Frobisher Bay - Resolute Bay 


po Gwar En-Route Off-Route Total 
: - and ab Ths 
Fort Chimo 
British Columbia ns 
North West Territories 
Frobisher Bay 80 
Yellowknife 5 
Manitoba _ 20 
Ontario 60 
Quebec 
Montreal 1,845 
ebec Cit 100 
-1,925 (92%) 195 (8%) 2,120 (100%) | 
Frobisher Bay ‘2 
Alberta 345 
British Columbia 10 
North West Territories 
Resolute Bay a0 
Fort Smith 5 
Yellowknife 35 
Manitoba 85 
Maritime Provinces 65 
Ontario . 1,075 
Quebec 
Chibougamau 60 
Montreal 5,055 
Quebec City 65 
North Shore 2 
Val d'Or 10 
Saskatchewan 20 
Yukon 20 
. 3,390 (75%) 1,820 (25%) 7,210 007) 
CL) pased on DBS, Aviation Statistic Branch, O & D Domestic 1969 


(2) 


0 & D do not include trips via Frobisher to Eastern Arctic settlements 
served from Frobisher Bay. 


1. Montreal ~- Fort Chimo - Frobisher Bay - Resolute Bay (Cont'd) 


Beh a En-Route Off-Route Total 
and disn re 2, ee 
Resolute Bay' 4 
Ontario 295 
Quebec 
Montreal dyo20 
Quebec City 20 
Maritime Provinces 10 
1,320 (80%) 325 (20%) 1,645 (100%) 
TOTAL = 8,055 (817) 2,340 (19%) : 10.975 (100%) 


an TT TS a 
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2. Winnipeg - The Pas - Thompson - Churehi11 ‘2? 
Be IGN En-Route Off-Route Total 
and 
Churchill 
Alberta 280 
British Columbia 110 
Manitoba 
Brandon 2 
Dauphin 30 
Flin Flon 80 
Lynn Lake 155 
The Pas 885 
Thompson 1,650 
Winnipeg 74195 
Maritime Provinces 75 
North West Territories 
Eastern Arctic 30 
Central Arctic 25 
Western Arctic 145 
Ontario 1210 
Quebec 285 
_caskatchewan PR os ob tee Pe _.. _ aa cone. 
TOTAL ATG TESS OE a ep 12...395%(100%) 


O & D do not include trips on PWA service via Yellowknife. 


Based on major routings in 1969, according to published schedules. 


3. (Calgary) - Edmonton - Yellowknife ~- Norman Wells - Inuvik - Cambridge Bay 


BOCWESr 
and 


Cambridge Bay 
Alberta 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Rainbow Lake 
British Columbja 
Manitoba 


North West Territories 


Fort Simpson 
Fort Smith 
Hay River 
Yellowknife 
Ontario 
Quebec 
‘* Yukon 


Inuvik 

Alberta 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Fort McMurray 
Grand Prairie 
Lethbridge 

British Columbia 

Manitoba 

Maritime Provinces 


North West Territories 


Fort Smith 
Hay River 
Norman Wells 
Yellowknife 


Other, MacKenzie 
District 


Ontario 
Quebec 


En-Route Total 

20 
.850 

10 

25 

10 

10 
110 
30 
505 

40 

20 

10 

1,515 (92%) 125 (8%) 1,640 (1.00%) 
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255 

50 
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260 
395 
680 
1,695 

230 

590 

80 
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%, (Calgary) - Edmonton - Yellowknife - Norman Wells - Inuvik ~- Cambridge Bay (Cont *d) 


RS 


BEEN ga EnRoute Off-Route Total 


Norman Wells 


Alberta 
Calgary 125 
Edmonton 1,745 
British Columbia ; 30 
Manitoba 10 
North West Territories 
Fort Smith 135 
Hay River 90 
Yellowknife 530 
Other, MacKenzie 
District 60 
Ontario 50 
Quebec 20 
; 2,625 (93%) LAO. 2%) : 2,795 (100%) 
Yellowknife 
Alberta 
Calgary 720 
Edmonton 17,745 
Fort McMurray 55 
Peace River 10 
Rainbow Lake _ 30 
British Columbia 1,910 
Manitoba 775 
Maritime Provinces 80 
North West Territories 
Fort Smith 3,685 
Hay River 4,140 
Resolute Bay 50 
Other: 
MacKenzie District 1,090 
Western Arctic 10 
Central Arctic 10. 
Eastern Arctic 40 
Ontario 1,560 
Quebec 205 
. Saskatchewan 310 
Yukon , 15 
26,405 (81%) 6,035 (19%) 32,440 (1007) 


TOTAL 39,065 (84%) 7,555, (16%) 46.620 (100%) 
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